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cation; they reflect abuses in the system they seek
to destroy. Victorian domesticity has often been a
narrowing and tiresome tyranny. The petty conserva-
tism of suburbia is a symptom of over-domesticity.
The tradition that even distant relatives have a
right to claim family privilege has led to the notion
that one successful member is under an obligation
to support all his ne'er-do-well brothers and sisters
and aunts and cousins. Parents have had children
far too much at their mercy, and the boarding-
school system has, in this respect at least, proved a
blessing. For many parents have little idea as to how
to educate their children; they have either spoiled
them, inundated them with their own religious and
social prejudices, bullied or neglected them, nagged
them, suppressed them, or done their best to turn
them into little editions of themselves.
But one would have thought that the proper
remedy for this was to reform the home, and gradu-
ally to train a generation of parents who will know
how to treat their children intelligently. It seems
difficult to conceive a satisfactory social substitute
for the Christian idea of the family. An intelligently
good home is the happiest of all environments. The
prospect of communal domestic establishments is
not alluring, apart altogether from the encourage-
ment to couples to have babies and then neglect
them. For it seems clear that such a system would
reproduce the very feature which critics complain
of in public schools: it would tend to mould children
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